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THE LLAMA. 


Augustin de Zarate, treasurer-general of 
Peru, in 1544, under the Spanish dominion, 
thus describes the llama, which he calls a sheep, 
though it is, he observes, camel-like in shape, 
but destitute of a hump:—“In places where 
there is no snow, the natives want water; and, 
to supply this, they fill the skins of sheep with 
water, and make other living sheep carry them ; 
for, it must be remarked, these sheep of Peru 
are large enough to serve as beasts of burden. 
They can carry about one hundred pounds or 
more, and the Spaniards used to ride them, and 
they would go four or five leagues a day. 
When they are weary, they lie down upon the 
ground ; and, as there are no means of making 
them get up, either by beating or assisting them, 
the load must of necessity be taken off. When 
there is a man on one of them, if the beast is 
tired, and urged to go on, he turns his head 
round, and discharges his saliva, which has an 
unpleasant odor, into the rider’s face, These 
animals are of great use and profit to their 
masters, for tuelr wool is very good and fine, 
particularly that of the species called Pacas, 
which have very long fleeces ; and the expense 
of their food is trifling, as a handful of maize 
suffices them, and they can go four or five days 
without water. Their flesh is as good as that 
of the fat sheep of Castile. There are now 
public shambles for the sale of their flesh in all 
parts of Peru, which was not the case when the 
Spaniards came first; for, when one Indian had 
killed a sheep, his neighbors came a..d took 
what they wanted, and then another Indian 
killed a sheep in his turn.” 

Mr. Darwin states, the guanaco “abounds 
over the whole of the temperate parts of South 
America, from the wooded islands of Tierra del 
Fuego, through Patagonia, the hilly parts of La 
Plata, Chili, even to the Cordillera of Peru. 
Although preferring an elevated site, it yields 
in this respect to its near relative, the vicugna ; 
on the plains of Southern Patagonia we saw 
them in greater numbers than in any other part. 
Generally, they go in small herds from half a 
dozen to thirty together; but, on the banks of 
the St. Cruz, we saw one herd which must have 
contained at least five hundred. On the north- 
ern shores of the Straits of Magellan they are 
also very numerous. Generally, the guanacoes 
are wild, and extremely wary. The sportsman 
frequently receives the first intimation of their 
presence by hearing, from a distance, the pecu- 
liar shrill neighing note of alarm. If he then 
looks attentively, he will perhaps see the herd 














standing in a line on some distant hill. 
On approaching them, a few more squeals 
are given, and then off they set, at an 
apparently slow, but really quick, canter, 
along some narrow, beaten track, to a 
neighboring hill. If, however, by chance, 
he should abruptly meet a single animal, 
or several together, they will generally 
stand motionless, and intently gaze at 
him ; then, perhaps, move on a few yards, 
turn round, and look again, What is the 
cause of this difference in their shyness ? 
Do they mistake a man in the distance 
for their chief enemy, the puma? ordoes 
curiosity overcome their timidity? That 
they are curious, is certain; for, if a per- 
son lies on the ground and plays strange 
antics, such as throwing up his feet in 
the air, they will almost always approach 
by degrees to reconnoitre him. It was 
an artifice that was frequently practised 
=== by our sportsmen with success; and it 
had, moreover, the advantage of allowing 
several shots to be fired, which were all 
taken as parts of the performance. On the 
mountains of Tierra del Fuego, and in other 
places, I have more than once seen a guanaco, 
on being approached, not only neigh and squeal, 
but prance and leap about in the most ridicu- 
lous manner, apparently in defiance, as a chal- 
lenge. These animals are very easily domesti- 
cated, and I have seen some thus kept near the 
houses, although at large on their native plains. 
They are, in this state, very bold, and readily 
attack a man by striking him from behind with 
both knees. The wild guanacoes, however, 
have no idea of defence ; even a single dog will 
secure one of these large animals till the hunts- 
man can come up. In many of their habits, 
they are like sheep in a flock. Thus, when 
they see men approaching in different directions 
on horseback, they soon become bewildered, 
and know not which way torun. This greatly 
facilitates the Indian method of hunting, for 
they are thus easily driven to acentral point and 
encompassed. The guanacoes readily take to 
the water; several times, at Port Valdes, the 

were seen swimming from island to island. 
Byron, in his Voyages, says he saw them drink- 
ing salt water. Some of our officers, likewise, 
saw a herd drinking the briny fluid from a 
salina near Cape Blanca. I imagine, in several 
parts of the country, if they do not drink salt 
water, they drink none at all. In the middle of 
the day, they frequently roll in the dust in 
saucer-shaped hollows. The males fight to- 
gether ; two one day passed quite close to me, 
squealing, and trying to bite each other; and 
several were shot with their hides deeply scored. 
Herds sometimes appear to set out on exploring 
parties. At Bahia Blanca, where, within thirty 
miles of the coast, these animals are extremely 
unfrequent, I saw one day the tracks of thirty 
or forty, which had come in a direct line toa 
muddy salt-water creek. They must then have 
perceived that they were approaching the sea, 
for they had wheeled with the regularity of 
cavalry, and had returned back in as straight a 
line as they had advanced. The guanacoes 
have one singular habit, which is to me inexpli- 
cable; namely, that, on successive days, they 
drop their dung in the same defined heap. I 


saw one of these heaps, which was eight feet 


in diameter, and necessarily was composed of a 
large quantity. D’Aubigny says, that all the 
— of this genus have this habit; and 
rezier remarks, that it is very useful to the 
Indians, who use the dung for fuel, and are 
thus saved the trouble of collecting it. The 
guanacoes appear to have favourite spots for 
dying in. On the banks of the St. Cruz, the 





ground was actually white with bones in certain 
circumscribed places, which were general] 
bushy, and all near the river. On one suc 
spot, I counted between ten and twenty heads. 
I particularly examined the bones; they did not 
appear, as some scattered ones which I have 
seen, gnawed and broken, as if dragged together 
by some beasts of prey. The animals must 
have crawled, before dying, beneath and 
amongst the bushes. London Museum. 
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THE YOUTHFUL DAN’L WEBSTER. 


The first time that Mr. Webster’s eyes fell 
upon the Constitution of the United States, of 
which he is now universally acknowledged to be 
the Chief Expounder and Defender, it was print- 
ed upon a cotton pocket handkerchief, accord- 
ing toa fashion at that time, which he chanced 
to stumble upon in a country store, and for 
which he paid, out of his own pocket, all the 
money he had—twenty-five cents; and the 
evening of the day on which he thus obtained a 
copy was wholly devoted to its close and atten- 
tive perusal, while seated before a blazing fire, 
and by the side of his father and mother. 
What dreamer on that night, in the wildest 
flights of his imagination, could have seen the 
result of that incident, or marked out the future 
career of that New Hampshire boy! 

When Mr. Webster was about. seven years 
old, his father kept a house of public entertain- 
ment, where the teamsters, who travelled on the 
road, were in the habit of obtaining a dinner 
and feeding their horses; and it is said the 
incipient orator and statesman frequently enter- 
tained his father’s guests by reading aloud out 
of the Psalms of Bavid, to the infinite delight 
of his rustic listeners. Indeed, it was custom- 
ary for the teamsters to remark, as they pulled 
up their horses before the Webster House, 
‘Come, let’s go in and hear a Psalm from Dan 
Webster.” Even at that time his voice was 
deep, rich, and musical. 

A few days after Mr. Webster had entered 
Exeter academy, he returned to his boarding 
house one evening in a very disponding mood, 
and told his friends there that the city boys in 
the academy were constantly laughing at him 
because he was at the foot of his class, and had 
come from the backwoods. His friends en- 
deavored to cheer him, by explaining the regu- 
lations of the school, and telling him that the 
boys would soon get tired of their unhandsome 
conduct, and that he ought to show himself 
above their foolishness. Mr. Nicholas Emery, 
who was then an assistent tutor in the academy, 
was also made acquainted with young Webster's 
troubles, and, as he had the management of the 
second and lower class, he treated his despond- 
ing pupil with marked kindness, and particularly 
urged him to think of nothing but his books, 
and that all would yet come out bright. This 
advice was heeded, and at the end of the first 
quarter Mr. Emery mustered his class ina line, 
and formally took the arm of young Webster, 
and marched him from the foot to the extreme 
head of the class, exclaiming, in the mean while, 
that this was his proper position. Such an 
event had for many days been anticipated, but 
when actually accomplished the remainder of 
the class were surprised and chagrined. 

This triumph greatiy encouraged the boy 
Daniel, and he renewed his efforts with his 
books. He did not doubt but that there were 
many boys in the class as smart as himself, if 
not smarter; and he looked with some anxiety 





to the second quarter. The day arrived, the 
class was mustered, and Mr. Emery stood be- 
fore it, when the breathless silence was broken 
by these words: “ Daniel Webster, gather up 
your books and take down your cap.” 

The boy obeyed, and, thinking that he was 
about to be expelled from school, was sorely 
troubled about the cause of the calamity. The 
teacher saw this, but soon dispelled the illusion, 
for he continued: “Now, sir, you will please 
report yourself to the teacher of the first class ; 
and you, young gentleman, will take an affec- 
tionate leave of your classmate, for you will 
never see him again.” That teacher is still 
living, is a man of distinction, and has ever been 
a warm friend of his fortunate pupil. 

In his fifteenth year he was privileged to 
spend some months with one of the more pro- 
minent clergymen of the day, the Rev. Samuel 
Woods, who lived at Boscawen, and prepared 
boys for college at one dollar a week, for tuition 
and board. During his stay with Dr. Woods, 
he was apparently very neglectful of his acade- 
mic duties, but never failed to perform all his: 
intellectual tasks with great credit. On one- 
occasion the reverend tutor thought proper to 
give his scholar Daniel a scolding for spending 
too much of his time upon the hills and along: 
the streams, hunting and fishing, but still com- 
plimented him for his smartness. The task 
assigned to him for his next recitation was one 
hundred lines of Virgil; and, as he knew that 
his master had an engagement on the following 
morning, an idea occurred to him, and he spent 
the entire night poring over his books. The 
recitation hour finally arrived, and the scholar 
acquitted himself of his hundred lines, and re- 
ceived the tutor’s approbation, “But I have a 
few more lines that I can recite,” said the boy 
Daniel. “Well, let us have them,” replied 
the doctor; and forthwith the boy reeled off 
another hundred lines. “Very remarkable,” 
said the doctor, “you are indeed a smart boy.” 
“ But I have another,” said the scholar, “ andi 
five hundred of them, if you please.” The dec-. 
tor was of course astonished, but, as he he-. 
thought him of his engagement, he begged. to. 
be excused, and added, “You may have the 
whole day, Dan, for pigeon shooting.”—Per-. 
sonal Memorials of Web.@r. 








Descriptive 


ORIGINAL. 


MORNINGS AND EVENINGS. 


NO. XHI.—THE OL Trunk. 

It was a rainy morning, so, instead of ramii}:.. 
ing about in the old familiar haunts, I wentiinte. 
the garret, and brought down an old trunk,‘ 
covered with paper, which paper was sadly torn. . 
and discolored. I had an affection for the old 
trunk notwithstanding, and opened it with a 
tender touch, as if a rough grasp would have 
pained the dear, old thing. It was filled «with 
papers, pamphlets, and little packages. of. all... 
sorts and shapes, containing relics, not.very. . 
choice ones, for they had been taken with.me, 
“when I moved,” but still such as were..too. 
precious to destroy. I think my young readers. 
would have been amused by some of them, and . 
would have enjoyed looking over my assortment. 
There was a little broken box, with a stained. 
glass cover, and a little paper in it,on which; 
was written in a childish hand, “ whenthis you., 
see, remember me.” You would have smiled 
at the faded thing; it brought atear to my eye.. 
It conjured up a fairy-like little figure, with 
sunny hair and beautiful eyes, and . dimpling 
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. sister. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








cheek ; it took me into the apple-orchards, and 
to gardens where were china-asters, and mari- 
golds, and great yellow sunflowers—where the 
corn-leaves rustled, and golden pumpkins smiled 
—where we tore our dresses on the broken 
fence, and dirtied our shoes in potato-hills; 
where the fairy-like little girl told us marvellous 
secrets which we promised never to tell as long 
as we lived—never, never! all this, and how 
much more did the broken box suggest; and 
the sunny hair and the laughing eyes and 
dimpling cheeks are—are dust now. We would 
not wish thee back again, dear Lizzie C., oh no, 
for your death was full of peace and hope— 
We will lay the broken box back again. 

There is atorn ancient atlas, Why keep 

that tattered thing? We will take it down, and 
ut it in the fire, yet it has such a familiar look! 
ith what a friendly aspect do Pontus Exuinus, 
and Equean Mare, and Mediteranean Mare, 
greet us! How they bring back the school- 
room’s hum and the great boy at the foot of the 
class, and the teacher’s cross tones! How well 
we remember Fanny P. who looked over in this 
same atlas, and how we got called up for whis- 
eae over it. There are pictures now on the 
lank leaf, which she helped us draw; marvel- 
lous-looking females “ with triangular skirts,” 
and males with round heads, and circular bodies, 
and parallel straight lines for arms and legs. 
How the master peeped over the top, and bump- 
ed our heads together, and told us to sit at 
opposite ends of the bench! And she is gone 
too. But she lived to be an affectionate wife and 
mother, a blessing and a joy to many hearts! 
We will lay the old atlas back again, we 
could’nt burn it. 

What can this package be ? oh compositions! 
our very first is here, a letter beginning, “I 
take my pen in hand to inform you I am well.” 
We cried over that composition—who didn’t 
once their first? We sat on the door-step, and 

ndered heavily upon its subject matter; we 

rrowed a closing paragraph, and it was hand- 
ed in. There are the teacher’s pencil correc- 
tions now, and the encouraging line at the 
bottom, “Persevere and you will succeed.” 
How little did we then dream of writing so 
many letters, or our teacher either; had she 
done so, she would have been slower to use the 
word persevere, we fancy. There are essays of 
ten lines length on “time” and “hope,” and 
one on “patience,” in which we announce the 
remarkable fact “that patience is considered a 
virtue.” Ah since we wrote that, we have 
found out its truth by wholesome experience. 
Patience, blessed patience, thou hast been our 
amd sweetest friend, soothing and 
strengthening, when none else could. We 
seem to have been early drawn to a contempla- 
toin of thy serene features, with a foreshadow- 
ing, it may be, of our future. Then, there is 
“a voyage to the moon.” A work of genuis is 
this, decidely, for it sets all probabilities at 
defiance. It makes oranges grow on show- 
topped hills; it navigates the sea in balloons, 
which skim along its surface, and which are 
just as ready to navigate the solid earth, of 
which the moon it seems consists; though 
“ portions of it are composed of costly gems ”— 
another California! oh we will tie these all up 
again, with the red tape string, for who knows 
ibut our memoir my be written, and then how 
invaluable these specimens of precious talent 
would be to our biographer! There is our first 
piece of poetry, in which we implore the 
presence of the muse with agonizing earnest- 
ness, the effort being entitled “to the muse,” 
which of the sacred nine we strove for, is un- 
revealed; but she came—do you doubt it? 


* But Jo! at length the muse appears 


us “to dwell on the hour when she bade us 


adieu.” Another entreats of us to “remember 
her in every joy, through life’s divine employ ;” 
a lad (a great favorite of ours in those days) 
copies Cowper’s Ode to Peace ; and the pathetic 
assurance 

“For thee I panted, thee I praised, 

For thee I gladly sacrificed 

Whate’er I loved before.” 

we remember appropriating toourselves entire- 
ly, and considering it a very touching proof of 
affection on the part of the favorite lad. 

But like all old people, we forget that what 
has an interest for us, because hallowed by 
pleasant associations, has no such charm for 
others. We will stop now that we have re- 
membered it. Aunt Fanny. 








Religion. 
ORIGINAL. 


THE YEAR’S LAST SABBATH. 


* Seasons—times! 

Let all remind the soul of Heaven ; 

Our slack devotion needs them all.” 
Waymarks by the road-side of life are good 
for us. They make us remember that we are 
yet one more stage on the journey that leadeth 
to things unseen and eternal, that we have 
passed over a certain limit of time, we can 
never retrace, and when the old year is fast 
drawing to a close, when there are but very few 
more sands to run out, does not the season 
awaken deep thought and useful reflection ? 

It was Sabbath morning, and the last day of 
the year. The mist rose slowly from the glades 
of the river, and upon every tree and shrub, 
hung clusters of nature’s jewelry, glistening 
with dazzling beauty, in the bright sunlight. 
Mary Allis had risen early, and after dedi- 
cating herself to God, had sat down by the 
window to enjoy the scene before her. The 
year had se ended. Twelve months of 
peace and gladness, and pain and sorrow, 
beautifully blended, by an unseen Disposer of 
events. For the most part she had been very 
happy. New friends had sprung up to gladden 
her spirits, and improve her heart, while old 
ones were still true. The family had all been 
spared to her, and she indeed felt the goodness 
of her Creator. 

Mary soon withdrew her eyes from the scene 
before her, and fixed them upon the words of 
her Saviour, in the book of Life ; and as she read, 
tears fell thick and fast. For sins committed, 
and time wasted, she mourned ; for misused 
talents and idle conversation, neglected oppor- 
tunities for doing good, and unchecked passion. 
Then the dangerous illness of a dear friend 
came to her mind, and in faith, but submission, 
she prayed for a continuance of so useful and 
desirable a life. ‘Thy will be done,” was on 
her lips, and her heart found comfort in the 
precious promises of the Gospel. For she knew 
that if they could never again meet in this life, 
they would never be separated in the land of 
holiness and love above. 

The sound of the “ church going bell,” awoke 
her from reflection, and he she immediately put 
on her bonnet and cloak. Hers was not that 
showy outward adorning, but the acceptable 
inward preparation of the soul. A devoted 
servant of God, and ambassador of Christ, was 
Mary’s pastor. Gently had he led to the still 
waters and pleasant meadows, his little flock, 
and among the number was Mary. Nobly did 
he labor in the cause of his Master, and faith- 
fully did he proclaim peace and pardon, to the 
returning penitent. Let us rejoice that the 

















All dressed in robes of white ; 
Her ornaments with grace she wears, 
In glory and in beauty bright.” 


Mt is the last we saw of her. She was the 
rvomase doubtless who calls on all young girls, 
‘before they turn up their hair with a comb. 
Here is a copy of a composition of one of our 
-school-mates who we thought at the time was 
another Milton ; it is in blank verse, very heroic 
wand sublime; we might afford to burn that up, 
1 though we loved the writer then, and love her 
“mow; yet we do not see her often. Here is a 
'‘jeck of hair twisted into a curious knot; we 
eachanged locks in a sentimental hour. 
wonder if she keeps mine yet! And here is 
our album! all the girls wal boys wrote in it. 
most of them are tender, touching effusions, 


1 | of days.” 


blessed ministry of our Saviour is spread far 
and wide, gladdening the anxious sin-sick 
soul, and leading the erring to the heaven of 
love and mercy. 

With a glad heart, and a willing mind, Ma 
went to the house of God, and heard wi 
simplicity the “ word of life.” That last Sab- 
bath of the year was blessed to her soul, and 
for the new year about to dawn upon her, she 
breathed fervent prayers, formed serious pur- 
poses, and made many holy resolutions, : 

Let us all so live, that when we are called to 
depart from this life, we may be forever happy, 
where there is no “beginning of years, or end 


SSS 
Remarx.—If we are not content with such 
things as we have, we shall never be satisfied 





One girl, from whom we had never parted, begs 


with such things as we desire. 
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ORIGINAL. 


FISH ES.—NO. 12. 
THE ELECTRICAL EEL. 


This fish is the most remarkable of the eel 
species. It is found in South America, and is 
from three to five feet in length, and ten or 
twelve inches in circumference in the thickest 
part of its body. It canswim just as well back- 
wards as forwards. Its color is an olive green, 
and its head yellow mingled with red. The 
head is flat, the mouth wide and toothless. It 
has a fin, extending almost the whole length of 
its body, which is about two inches deep and 
and an inch thick where it joins the body. It 
has several divisions of the skin across the body, 
which have led naturalists to think that it can 
contract or dilate its body at its pleasure. 

The electrical ee] is, notwithstanding he is 
toothless, a tremendous assailant both of the 
inhabitants of its own element, and of large 
quadrupeds, and of man himself, if he comes in 
contact with him. His force is said to be ten 
times greater than that of the torpedo, which I 
have before described. “In the extensive 
plains of the Llanos, in the province of Carraceas, 
isa city called Calabosa, in the vicinity of which 
these eels abound in the small streams, so much 
so that a road formerly much travelled was 
abandoned on account of them, it being neces- 
| to cross a small stream in which many 
mules were killed each year by the shocks 
received from these creatures.” The electric 
organs of this eel are placed under the tail of 
the fish, unlike those of the torpedo, which are 
placed near the head. This eel has four of the 
electric organs, two large and two small, which 
occupy a third of the whole fish, the large or- 
gans extend from the abdomen to the tail; and 
the small ones lie ovor the great ones, only 
separated by what are called the dorsal musles. 

Humbolt deseribes his sensations after re- 
ceiving a shock from one of these fish. The 
feeling is very similar to that experienced by a 
shock from an electrical machine, which pro- 
bably some of my young friends have learned 
something about from experience. Humbolt 
says that he once placed his two feet on one of 
these fishes just taken from the water, and he 
received ashock more violent and alarming 
than he ever before experienced from the dis- 
charge of a large Leyden jar; and for the rest 
of the day he felt an acute pain in his knees, 
and almost all his joints. So severe a shock, 
he thinks, if passed over the breast and the abdo- 
men, might cause death at once. It is said by 
writers on the subject, that if the eel is touched 
with one hand only, the shock is very slight, 
but when both hands are applied at the right 
distance, a shock is sometimes given so power- 
ful as to affect the arms with paralysis for many 

ears. 

After the electrical ee! has discharged his 
accumulation of the electric fluid, he becomes 
fora time harmless, and is then no longer 
dreaded. He will then swim half out of the 
water and flee from the horses who are fording 
the brook, instead of pursuing them ; for these 
fishes require repose and plenty of food to 
enable them to accumulate a sufficient supply 
of their galvanic electricity. They can kill from 
a great distance by their shocks, those fish and 
animals they wish for food, and Lacapede says 
even at the distance of sixteen feet they have 
been known to destroy larger fish, Estee. 





ORIGINAL. 


THE TAME SQUIRREL. 

Weep! ye pet-lovers, now rejoicing over 
your tiny favorites! Sympathize! ye who have 
seen your pets depart! The “tame squirrel” 
whose fame was ushered far and wide, through 
the medium of the “ Youth’s Companion” is no 
more! Its little pattering feet, that were wont 
to meet its mistress, every time she entered her 
apartment, are silent; it followed her down 
stairs late one evening, not dreaming (in its too 
confiding nature) of foes, and the pitiless cat 
seized it in her talons; it lived all that night, 
but towards morning it grew worse, and (craw- 
ling into its mistress’s hand from the bed where 
she had placed it beside herself) its last expir- 
ing act was a faint lick! as if it loved the hand 
that had so long fed and cherished it! Its er- 
traordinary tameness will live long in the 








remembrance of all lovers of natural history; 





and as there never has been before, so there 
never will be again another Bunny like the one 
departed. 

Its curiosity was so great that no matter 
what the employment of its mistress, it would 
interfere; if the guitar, it would run up and 
down the strings, and peep into the sound holes ; 
if writing, it would ran up the pen, and stopping 
at the point, look sagely down upon the paper ; 
if reading, it would run back and forth upon the 
book, and no other place; if preparing any 
drink or medicine, it would jump on the tum- 
bler and put its little tongue out for a lap; if sick, 
it would jump on her bed, and sitting onher pil- 
low, would gaze mournfully at her, till the 
lustre of its bright black eye was almost dimmed 
with tears! When called “ Bunny” it came 
forth from its little sleeping place; with one 
spring, was on the lap, and instantly nestling in 
the hand. Alas! Its thousand sweet and win- 
ning ways, would fill a volume; we trust at 
least, a last and honorable respect will be paid 
to its memory by “ The Youth's Companion.” 


Tue Tame Squirre.. 


It was a little striped thing, 
Of graceful form, and tiny, 

Its bright black eyes were glistening, 
Its fur was soft and shiny! 


So delicate and small its paws, 
So light its airy spring ; 

But this was not the only cause 
Of all admiring him! 


He was a little gentle creature! 
And very strange to tell, 

He loved the human form and feature, 
Alas! He loved too well! 


The day the children with delight, 
First showed their furry treasure, 

Mild and unscared, he sat upright, 
And ate, or drank, at pleasure. 


And then its little playfal ways! 
Pretending hard to bite, 

And children! Steadily ’twould gaze! 
Sitting almost upright! 

A gentle kiss it dearly loved, 
And for snch favors, made 

A soft, low, pretty noise, that proved, 
The kind caress repaid! 

Its tricks were often very fu 
And ever graceful is re 

Alas! you played, my pretty Bunny, 
As none again may play. 

Its merry tricks have ended now, 
Its pattering feet are stilled ! 

And many a youthful one knows how 
My heart with grief is filled. 

Its nature too confiding was, 
We loved it best for that, 

But thus it fell into the claws, 
Of the relentless cat! 


Albermarle, Va., December 1st, 1851. 
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ADAMS AND FRANKLIN IN ONE BED. 


The third volame of the collected works of 
John Adams opened with passages of the 
mingled Diary and Autobiography relative to 
the Congressional movements immediately sub- 
sequent to the Declaration of Independence. 
Of these, one of the most striking in personal 
interest is the interview of the delegation of 
Cengress with Lord Howe, at the latter’s solici- 
tation, on Staten Island, in September, 1776. 
The object was negociation of the existing 
difficulties ; but, being found to be based on 
the now impossible condition of allegiance to 
Britain, the interview which took place was 
brought to an immediate conclusion. Franklin, 
Edward Rutledge and John Adams were the 
committee of Congress. They travelled across 
the State of New-Jersey to Amboy. On the 
way a scene occurred highly characteristic of 
the philosopher, which we are grateful to John 
Adams for preserving, It is, too, a good politi- 
cal precedent for the man who slept with John 
Tyler.—.National Intelligencer. 

“The taverns were so full we could with 
difficulty obtain entertainment. At Brunswick 
but one bed could be procured for Dr. Franklin 
and me, in a chamber little larger than the bed, 
without a chimney, and with only one small 
window. The window was open, and I, who 
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was an invalid and afraid of the air of the night, 
shut it close. ‘O! says Franklin, ‘don’t 
shut the window, we shall be suffocated.’ I 
answered I was afraid of the evening air. Dr. 
Franklin replied, ‘ The air within this chamber 
will soon be, and indeed is now, worse than 
that without doors. Come, open the window 
and come to bed, and I will convince you. I 
believe you are not acquainted with my theory 
of colds.’ Opening the window, and leaping 
into bed, I said I had read his letters to Dr. 
Cooper, in which he had advanced that nobody 
ever got cold by going into a cold church or 
any other cold air, but the theory was so little 
consistent with my experience that I thought it 
a paradox. However, I had so much curiosity 
to hear his reasons that [ would run the risk of 
acold. The Doctor then began a harangue 
upon air and cold, and respiration, and perspi- 
ration, with which I was so much amused that 
I soon fell asleep, and left him and his philoso- 
phy together, but I believe they were equally 
sound and insensible within a few minutes after 
me, for the last words I heard were pronounced 
as if he was more than half asleep. I remem- 
ber little of the lecture, except that the human 
body, by respiration and perspiration, destroys 
a gallon of air in a minute; that two such per- 
sons a8 were now in that chamber would con- 
sume all the air in it in an hour or two; that by 
breathing over again the matter thrown off by 
the lungs and the skin, we should imbibe the 
real cause of colds, not from abroad, but within. 
{ am not inclined to introduce here a disserta- 
tion on this subject. There is much truth, I 
believe, in some things he advanced, but they 
warrant not the assertion that a cold is never 
taken from cold air. I have often conversed 
with him since on the same subject, and I 
believe with him that colds are often taken in 
foul air in close rooms, but they are often taken 
from cold air abroad, too. I have often asked 
him whether a person heated with exercise 
going suddenly into cold air, or standing still in 
a current of it, might not have his pores 
suddenly contracted, his perspiration stopped, 
and that matter thrown into the circulations, or 
cast upon the lungs, which he acknowledged 
was the cause of colds. ‘T'o this he never could 
give me a satisfactory answer ; and I have heard 
that in the opinion of his own able physician, 
Dr. Jones, he fell a sacrifice at last, not to the 
stone, but to his own theory, having caught the 
violent cold which finally choked him, by sitting 
for some hours at a window with the cold air 
blowing upon him. 


Stlorality. 
DR. FRANKLIN’S LOAN. 


Itis said that Dr. Franklin once met with an 
honest young man who was greatly in need of 
money. ‘The Doctor gave him ten dollars, but 
told him it was lent, not given to him. “ With 
industry and perseverance,” said he, “ you will 
not fail to secure ample means of support, and 
when you meet. with another honest man in 
similar distress, you must pay me by lending 
this sum to him, enjoining upon him also, as 
soon as he shall be able, to discharge his debt 
by lending it to another when he shall meet 
with the like opportunity.” 

Now, this principle of Dr. Franklin’s would 
work well in many other cases—for instance: 

You are the eldest of several brothers and 
sisters. In infancy and childhood you were the 
constant care of your mother—she sang you to 
sleep at night—she was by your side when you 
awoke—she attended to your numerous wants 
—she dressed your doll or covered your ball— 
told you pretty stories—instructed you in the 
right way, and in short made it her study to 
make you good and happy; now do you not 
owe her a debt for all this? I will tell you 
how to pay her. 

You have, as I have said, several brothers and 
sisters younger than yourself. Your mother 
cannot give to each one as much care and at- 
tention as she used to bestow upon you. But 
you can be of great assistance to her by doing 
many things for the younger children which 
will relieve her of much care. You can amuse 
them when they are noisy or fretful. They 
often want some help when they are at play, 
which you canaffurd. You can be patient with 
them even when they are unreasonable and 
cross. Oh what a comfort such a daughter or 
such a son must be tu a mother. And what a 
useful example to the younger children too. In 

















this way you can do semething towards paying 
the debt you owe to your mother. 

For every friendly attention, for every kind 
word spoken, for every benefit bestowed, con- 
sider yourself in debt; and when you pay, pay 
with interest ; that is, give more than you have 
received, and let no opportunity pass unimprov- 
ed, when it is in your power to do good. 

The Bible tells us to good unto all men as 
we have opportunity. Gal. vi. 10. 








Nursery. 








THE CONSIDERATE CHILD. 


One beautiful Saturday afternoon, Annie 
Gray went into the woods, to gather winter- 
greens. It was a warm day in Spring, and the 
bluejays that were singing in the trees, did not 
feel more happy or full of life, than Annie. 
About an hour before she started she had 
seen her young friend Mary Elwood ride by 
the house on horseback, and had wished 
her a pleasant ride, and asked where she was 
going. Mary told her what road she should 
take, and that she should return through the 
wood, so that Annie hoped to meet her again, 
in the course of her walk. When she entered 
the wood, she was startled and terrified, to see 
Mary’s horse running towards her, without his 
rider. Annie called to a young man in the 
neighboring field, to secure the horse, and as 
soon as he had done so, she told him to whom 
the animal belonged, and that she feared Mary 
had been thrown. The young man at once 
went in search of Mary, and Annie ran home. 
Her first impulse was, to tell every one she met 
what had occurred, but when she reflected that 
a full hour must pass before Mary’s family could 
know what had happened to her, she concluded 
todo nosuchthing. ‘Perhaps she has not 
been hurt, at all,” said she to herself, and I will 
not frighten any one. So she passed Mary’s 
brother, and many other friends, until she enter- 
ed her father’s gate, without speaking to any of 
them. Annie went directly to the barn, and 
told her father’s trusty man, Robert, what had 
happened, and asked him to take the horse and 
chaise, and go for Mary. She bid him not tell 
any person by the way, what had happened, and 
then she sat down on a stone by the wayside, 
to wait his return. Now that she was quite 
still, poor little Annie’s heart beat very fast, as 
she thought of all that might have happened to 
her friend, and she had a long hour of suspense. 
Many persons of her acquaintance passed her, 
but she said to herself, “I would not have any 
of them feel as anxious as I am feeling, for the 
world,” so she kept quiet still. At last she saw 
the faithful Robert driving home, and Mary 
sitting by his side, with Billy Button tied be- 
hind. Mary had been thrown, but not badly 
hurt. She had hurt her ancle so that she could 
not walk, and was delighted to see Robert with 
the horse and wagon. She had been overjoyed 
to see the young man, and to find that the horse 
was secured, for said'she, “I had been troubled 
with thinking that the horse would go home, 
and the whole family would be alarmed. And 
Annie dear! my poor mother is only just be- 
ginning to recover from a nervous fever, and I 
dou’t know what effect it might have had upon 
her, if she had been a whole hour in suspense 
about me.” “ Dear, considerate Annie,” said 
Mary’s mother, when she next saw her. “I 
bless you for having saved me a fearful after- 
noon, in my present weakness.” 

When Annie was eleven years old, she and 
her little sister slept in the room with an aunt, 
who had been a great invalid for many years. 
One of the greatest trials of this suffering wo- 
man, was that she could not sleep again if once 
waked, and the slighest sounds seemed to rouse 
her. Whenever Annie found that Aunt Agnes 
was going to bed earlier than they were, she 
would go to the bedroom, and bring out her 
own and her sister’s night clothes, and after 
they were entirely ready for bed, they would 
step very softly into the room in their stockinged 
feet, and never speak to one another after they 
were in bed. “ Dear child!” said her Aunt to 
her mother, in speaking of it, “I never could 
have asked her to doit; how strange it is for 
so young a girl to be so thoughtful of my com- 
fort.” 

One day Annie asked her mother if she 
might have some soft custards made for supper ; 
—‘tyou know mother,” said she “they are 
delicious, and I do like to have something 








particularly nice for tea, as often as once a 
week.” Her mother readily allowed her to 
have the custards, and told her to give direc- 
tions to the cook, about making them. Annie 
went off to play highly delighted, for she was a 
dear lover of good things, and now and then 
through the afternoon, she could not help think- 
ing how nice the custards would taste at sup- 
per-time. Just as she was running into the 
house at the ringing of the tea bells, a wagon 
drove upto the door, and out jumped her five 
little cousins, who had come from their home, 
seven miles distant, to take tea with Annie. 
These little girls were the children of poor 
parents, and a ride was a great treat to them, 
and a visit to their cousin Anniea rare pleasure, 
for both Annie and her parents did all they 
could to give them pleasure. 

As Annie led her little cousins to the tea- 
table, she thought of the nice custards, she had 
ordered for supper, and it suddenly came into 
her head that now the little girls had come, 
there would scarcely be enough to go round 
even once, and everybody knows, that if soft 
custards are good, one wants a second as much 
as a first. ‘ Never mind,” said Annie to her- 
self, “I am glad there is something nice for 
them, for they don’t have good things very often, 
and I won’t eat any at all myself.” So when 
the mother handed her a custard, she refused it. 
“Why Annie,” said all the little girls, “don’t 
you love custards they, are delicious.” “TI will 
not take any to-night,” said she. She never 
thought of the eustards again, but her father 
and mother looked at one another with a happy 
smile, when the children had left the table. 

Dear little Annie! thy consideration for others, 
shone like a star through thy childhood, and 
illumined thy maturer years, as with the glory 
of full moonlight.—S. S. Gazette. 








DON’T THROW STONES. 


“Don’t throw stones, boy; you may hurt 
some one.” 

“T don’t throw them at anybody. What hurt 
does it do for me to throw stones at the fence ?” 

“You do not know, my young friend, who 
may be behind the fence, out of your sight; 
and the stone you throw for sport, may glance 
and put out somebody’s eyes, or break his head.” 

“T shall throw stones as much as I please. 
It’s none of your business.” 

“T am very sorry to see you persist in doing 
a mischievous thing, and add bad manners to a 
bad habit. I have just seen accounts of two 
sad accidents from throwing stones, which 
ought to be a warning to boys against indulg- 
ing such an evil and pernicious habit. A young 
man in Boston was riding on horseback, when 
a stone thrown by a little boy hit the horse and 
frightened him, so that he started and threw the 
young man violently on the ground, injuring 

im very seriously. The horse, however, did 
not stop to see what he had done, but ran on 
through the street, and struck a woman, knock- 
ing her senseless upon the curb stone. She 
was seriously injured in the head, and so bruis- 
ed that it is doubtful whether she will recover. 
It seemed a very small thing for the little boy 
to throw a stone; but the consequences were 
dreadful. If the woman should die, do you 
suppose that boy will ever forgive himself for 
throwing that stone ? 

“But the other story is still more sad. A 
A son of Capt. Edwards, in Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, was returning home from school. Just 
as he was entering his father’s gate, he heard a 
sound in the street, and turning his head, was 
struck by a stone thrown by another little boy, 
which hit him in the eye, and instantly destroy- 
ed his sight. Now, that poor boy must go all 
his days with a disfigured face and a blind eye, 
just because the other little mischievous fellow 
would amuse himself by throwing stones. 
These two cases met my eye the same day, in 
the newspapers, which shows that such things 
occur very often. And probably if, in the last 
case, the stone had hit the boy on his temple, 
it would have killed him. Don’r THRow 
sTones.”—WN. Y. Observer. H. N. 


a 


PrrseEvERE.—Nothing is so fatal as to get 
discouraged. Children have to learn one letter 
ata time, and yet a child will soon learn them all. 
A child cannot become a wise man or woman at 
once, yet they may gain a little wisdom every 
day, and in this way, soon get to be wise. Never 
be discouraged, keep trying and you will be 
successful, 











Editorial. 


MORAL HEROISM.—NO. XXL. 
RICHARD BAXTER. 


The early life of Richard Baxter is a remark- 
able instance of strength of principle in resist- 
ing the influence of a bad example. He was 
born in November, 1615, at Rowton, in Shrop- 
shile, England. His father, previously, had led 
quite a dissipated life, but about the time that 
Richard was born, he became deeply impressed 
with a sense of his sin; and, devoting himself 
to religion, he carefully implanted the seeds of 
truth nnd righteousness inthe opening mind of 
hischild. The salutary effects of these early con- 
victions was proved by the wholesome influence 
they had in preserving the child from the con- 
tagion of bad example. For, from the age of 
six to ten, he was under the charge of the four 
successive curates of the parish in which he 
lived, in order to obtain the common rudiments 
of education. Two of these curates never 
either preached or taught, and the other two 
drank themselves to beggary, and then left the 
place. Thus Baxter beheld in the characters 
of his instructors the deplorable vices of indo- 
lence, intemperance, and a wanton disregard of 
the duties of religion. From such men it is 
evident that no scholastic education could be 
derived, and it is remarkable that their bad 
example had no influence in injuring the prin- 
ciples of the child. This shows that there was 
great strength of character in him—a strength 
which shone forth in his future life, and fully 
proves that in his case the line of the poet is 
true, where he says, 

“ The child is father to the man.” 

At the age of fourteen or fifteen, Baxter was 
attacked with symptoms of that disease which 
attended him to the grave—consumption. He 
was diseased literally from head to foot ; and his 
blood was so thin and acrid that it often oozed 
out of the ends of his fingers ; so that at twenty 
he had all the appearances, and more than the 
ordinary diseases, of four-score. Surely if ever 
aman had a right to be idle, it was this poor 
martyr of disease ; but the heroic strength of a 
rightly disiplined mind, impelled him to wrestle 
with his bodily ailments, and devote the solitude 
and leisure of a sick room, to active mental 
effort. 

So far from this man being, as might have 
been expected, a dependant on the sympathies 
of others, he became a most earnest and power- 
ful Minister of the Gospel. Kidderminster 
was the scene of his pastrol labors, Here he 
resided for about fourteen years, and was in- 
strumental in turning many to righteousness. 
He became celebrated for his generosity in 
giving to the poor from his own scanty purse, 
and for the sympathy which he manifested with 
all his flock. 

Such was Richard Baxter in the midst of 
bodily sufferings, as long continued, and severe, 
as ever fell to the lot of any man who attained 
the ordinary limits of human life. Yet he 
found time and strength to study and practice 
physic, to minister to the temporal wants of the 
distressed, to preach the Gospel with energy 
and success, and to write no less than sixty 
volumes on theological subjects. This immense 
amount of mental labor we must remember was 
not in consequence of his education, but in 
contrast to it. He was evidently a self-taught 
scholar; indeed he says, “As for myself, my 
faults are no disgrace to any university, for I 
was of none; I have but little but what I had 
out of books, and inconsiderable helps of country 
tutors. Weakness and pain helped me to study 
how to die; that set me on studying how to 
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live; and that on studying the doctrine from 
which I must fetch my motives and comforts. 
Beginning with necessities, I proceeded by 
degrees, and am now going to see tbat for which 
I have lived and studied.” 

There is something sublimely affecting in the 
contemplation of such a life. Baxter would 
have been a great man, even if God had blessed 
him with health; but he is a model of moral 
heroism, in consequence of the crosses he had 
to endure, and the fortitude with which he bore 
them. When he saw others enjoying health, 
and rising with comparative ease to renown 
among the learned, while he had sorrows of 
cody and persecution to contend against, he 
exclaimed, at an early period of his life, address- 
ing the Almighty, 


“ce 





Thou didst foresee 
That such a course would not be best for me, 
Thou mad’st me know that man’s contempt 
and scorn, 


Is such a cross as must be daily borne.” 
N. W. B. 
a ee 


AFFECTING APPEAL. 


We have received a copy of the Address of 
Cuanzes E. West, on retiring from the office 
of Principal of Rutgers Female Institute, (New 
York) delivered by request, July 11, 1851. It 
is avery interesting and valuable document to 
every one engaged in tuition or study, taking 
as it does a retrospective view of the progress 
and success of the Institute. We should be 
giad to copy much from it; but our limits con- 
fine us to the following closing paragraphs. We 
add with pleasure that Professor West is now 
engaged as Principal of a similar Institute in 
Buffalo, where we trust his labors will be equally 
useful and successful :— 


And now, my Dear Pupils, what shall I say 
to you? I cannot give utterance to the emo- 
tions of my heart. I did not count the struggle 
it would cost me to say farewell. I have labor- 
ed for your improvement, and rejoiced in your 
success. I have endeavored to hold up to your 
view the pleasures of a life of study and con- 
templation. I have tried to pursuade you to 
break away from the fascinations of sense, and 
to cultivate those powers of intellect and heart 
which the God of grace has given you. Many 
of you have heen under my care for years, some 
for the entire period of your pupilage, and 
finish your course to-day. The lecture-room, 
the halls, the chapel, have been delightful 
places to us. The memory of those morning 
gatherings, the song of praise, and the sweet 
insence of prayer ascending from young hearts, 
will not soon be effaced; the impressions of 
them will deepen, as years roll on; and mingled 
feelings of joy and sadness will fill the soul, as 
we glance over the catalogue of those familiar 
names. It will then be seen that the cold hand 
of death has been laid upon one and another, 
ere the beauty of youth had lost its freshness. 
One is pining in solitude and disappointment. 
She had anticipated much from the world. Her 
morning sun rose bright, but soon it hid itself 
in clouds and left her soul in darkness. One 
has been happy in herassociations. Surround- 
ed by all that could inspire delight, she has 
lived in an atmosphere of love and beauty. No 
shade of care has veiled her brow or dimmed 
her eye. Another has led a life of self-denying 
=aiieen She has gone, it may be, to foreign 
lJands, where she is repeating the lessons of 
wisdom she learned in carly outh. How 
various the allotments of each! How checker- 
ed is human life! But there is a point to which 
all earthly distinctions are converging. There 
is no knowledge nor device in the grave to 
which we are hastening. Individual character 
will alone remain. Decay cannot touch the 
soul. It will live when the worlds dissolve. 
Finally, to you; young ladies of the graduat- 
ing class, I would say a few words. You have 
now finished your studies here. But bear in 
mind, your education is but just commenced. 
You have but laida good foundation. It is 
your privilege to go forward and rear a super- 
structure becoming your sex and the age in 
which you live. Woman is to exercise an in- 





fluence on this continent, such as the world has 
never witnessed. This is to be the special 
theatre for the exhibition of those talents with 
which she is so richly endowed. These must 
be exerted for the a. of society, for the sal- 
vation of the world. It isa privilege to live 
now, and see the amazing transformations which 
are taking place among the nations. See to it, 
that you act well your part. Remember that 
silent influences are often the most powerful. 
Be contented to live humbly, and do with your 
might whatsoever your hand findeth to do. 
Love your Alma Mater. Cherish her fair name. 
Attend her anniversary gatherings. It has 
been a favorite project of mine — the past 
year to form an association of the graduates, for 
mutual acquaintance and improvement. I trust 
this will yet be done. Should life be spared 
and duty permit, it would give me great plea- 
sure to meet with you on such occasions, and 
renew the friendships of other days. 

Let me beg you, my young friends, and all 
the members of the school, to listen to the 
voice of heavenly wisdom. Be faithful to your- 
selves; live for God and the good of others; 
and it will matter little in the end whether 
prosperity or adversity marked your earthly 
career. Oh, if redeemed, what vistas of glory 
will break upon your vision, and ravish your 
souls when mortality is swallowed up of life, 
and you ascend upon those swift-winged chariots 
of fire into the bosom of the Eternal! Then, 
you shall be clad in vestments of everlasting 
beauty ; you shall become the companions of 
angels; you shall behold those sapphire thrones, 
those crystal palaces, those temples not made 
with hands, eternal in the heavens, 

Farewell, beloved flock, till we meet amid 
those undying splendors, and join in the accla- 
mations of praise to Him who sitteth upon the 
throne, and to the Lamb forever! 

a 

Dunning. —This is very unpleasant business 
for all parties, and perhaps our readers think 
we do too much of it; but we are not the only 
duns. The Amherst Cabinet seems to talk as 
if it was pleading our cause—his case is so 
much like our own. Hear what he says :-— 

(> On examining our books, we find a host 
of our subscribers who have allowed their 
papers to remain unpaid for two years, and 
many for a much longer period. It is no use, 
gentlemen, and we cannot consent to any such 
arrangement. Our terms are yearly, (>in 
advance,“ 1) and if our good nature bears with 
the delay of one year, it is ungenerous to pre- 
sume on two or three. Our pen is in our hand, 
and we shall, with the new year, thoroughly 
purge our list of all who are thus much in ar- 
rears. We work, in part at least, fora living— 
and on our labor are dependant for it—and we 
have a kind of an idea that the laborer is worthy 
of his hire, whether he prints or plows. What 
say, gentlemen ? 

Many of our good Subscribers can say, “ well, 
that don’t mean me, for I have paid in advance, 
as I see by the last Receipt—there is some 
consolation in that.” Thank you, gentlemen 
and ladies; we wish all our Subscribers had 
the same consolation. 

ee 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

The ExceLttent Woman, as described in the 
Book ef Proverbs. With an Introduction by 
Wm. B. Sprague, D. D. Embelleshid with 
numerous Illustrations. Published by Gould 
and Lincoln, Boston. 

The Novelties of the New World, or Adven- 
tures and Discoveries of the first Explorers of 
North America. By Joseph Banvard. With 
Illustrations. Published by Gould and Lincoln. 

Both these Books are very handsomely got 
up, and would be valuable as presents for the 
New Year. 


——— 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 

Meriden, N. H., Dec. 9, 1851. 
Mr. Willis, Sir:—Enclosed I send yon one 
dollar for the “ Youth’s Companion” another 
year. It is anexcellent little paper, and I hope 
you will have the charge of it for many years to 
come. Success to you and your “ Companion.” 

Yours Respectfully. A. F. Spav.pine. 
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Result of Idleness and Intoxication.—In Port- 
land, lately, William H. Hall, about 21 years of 
age, has been sentenced to the State prison for 
life, for an aggravated assault and robbery of a 
Mr. Handerson. The Portland Advertiser says, 

Besides the fact of his being intoxicated, 
which the young man plead an excuse, is another 
quite as significant, which was elicited in the 
examination of one of the witnesses. The 
witness was asked what business the defendant 
followed. “I never knew him to be engaged in 
any business,” was the answer! Young men 
who are engaged in no business, are on the 
high road to ruin, and will do well to take 
timely warning from the fate of Hall! 


SABBATH LETTER WRITING. 


“Strange,” said a Post Master, not long since, 
on Monday morning, as he emptied a huge mass 
of letters from his box—* that people will not 
attend church on the Sabbath instead of stay- 
ing at home to write letters.” The ordinary 
number of packages made up on other days was 
stated to be about 40; on Mondays they some- 
times amounted to 125, and usually are double 
the number of those on other days of the week. 
How many of these letters are consistent with 
the command to “Remember the Sabbath day 
to keep it holy.”—Vermont Chronicle. 


———————_—_—_ 


A SAILOR’S SON. 


I yesterday had the following note put in my 
hands, by a little boy, who ran away without 
giving me his name :— 

“ Sir,—I send you the contents of my bank, 
to aid the Mariners’ Church in Cherry street. 

“4 S.S. Scholar and a Sailor’s Son.” 

The note contained seventy-five cents. May 
the Lord bless this little boy. If his noble ex- 
ample were followed by all who may read of 
his act of genuine benevolence, we should be 
relieved from embarrassment, and be able to 
prosecute our work among sailors’ children in 
this city.—S. S. Advocate. 


~~ 


I AM ON YOUR SIDE. 


A Bible colporteur was not long since distri- 
tributing Bibles in one of the departments of 
France, when, being weary, he sat down under 
the shade of some large trees near the road ; and 
placing his bag, filled with Bibles and Testa- 
ments, at his feet, he had taken up one of the 
books, and was refreshing his seul by reading 
it. No sooner had he begun, than he heard a 
voice saying to him from the other side of the 
hedge, “I am also on your side.” Turning 
round, he saw, through a gap of the hedge, the 
face of a woman, expressing the greatest satis- 
faction. “Yes, am on your side,” said the 
woman, making her way through, and sitting 
near the colporteur. “I saw by your bag and 
by the holy book in your hand, that you were 
one of that small band of Christians who endea- 
vour to diffuse the knowledge of the Saviour by 
the circulation of his word. It is through these 
good people that my husband and I have been 
brought to Jesus Christ, believing all that he 
teaches, and wrens all that he does not 
teach.” —Bible So. Rec. 


—>———_ 


SCOTTISH HONESTY AND GRATITUDE. 


For some weeks past, most families connected 
with the weaving trade have suffered privations 
for want of work. Among others, we know of 
a poor widow, who resides in Irvine, and de- 

nds chiefly for her support on the wages of 
oe eldest boy, who is a weaver. Last week 
this youth, in walking to Kilwinning in search 
of a web, found a roll of leather upon the road, 
which had fallen from the Irvine and Saltcoats 
carrier’s cart. He lifted it, and brought it to 
Irvine. The widow—his mother—who had 
been some days confined to bed by influenza, 
but was now convalescent, watched the return 
of the carrier, and carried out the leather to him. 
She had not a morsel of food in the house, and 
fondly hoped he might offer her a few pence, 
with witch she might = a meal for her- 
self and her hungry boys. Robertson, the 
carrier, thanked her for restoring the leather, 
and handed her half a crown. She was so 


much overcome with surprise and gratitude, 





—= that she burst into tears, and, unable to speak 


retired to her house, her heart overflowing with 
gratitude to the generous carrier, and to God 
for this unexpected supply in the hour of her 
necessity.— Kilmarnock Journal. 
sanpalgpeacns 

MarriaGe.—Steel says, whenever woman 
plights her troth, under the sky of heaven, at 
the domestic hearth, or in the consecrated 
aisles, the ground is holy, the spirit of the 
hour is sacramental. ‘That it is thus felt even 
by the most trivial, may be observed at the mar- 
riage ceremony. Though the mirth may be 
fastand furious before or after the irrevocable 
formula is spoken, yet at that point of time there 
is a shadow on the most laughing lip—a mois- 
ture in the firmest eye. 








Poetry. 
THE ROBES OF WHITE. 


“ You tell me of the spotless robes 
Which saints in glory wear, 

And that no heart their gladness knows. 
Tell me—who brought them there 2” 


“ Jesus, the Lamb, was slain for them; 
For them he gave his blood ; 

And washed in it their glorious robes, 
And brought them safe to God. 


“And still he gives to all who seek, 
Pardon, and peace, and grace; 
And those who worship at his feet, 

Shall see at last his face.” 


“ Oh, dearest mother, may I share 
This grace, so full and free ? 

Will Jesus listen to my prayer, 
And grant a robe for me 2” 


“ Yes; seek, my child, the Saviour’s love, 
To guide your steps aright ; 

And you at last in realms above, 
Shall walk in robes of white.” 


—_—>_—. 
THE COTTAGE WINDOW PLANT. 


“ Mother, I turned it yesterday, 
And see! it’s moving re | again ; 

The naught thing will have its way, 

And minding nothing I can say, 
Peeps through the window pane, 


“It will keep turning to the light, 
Buds, flowers, and leaves, and all ; 
It has no sense, I’m sure, nor sight, 
Yet seems as if it reason’d quite, 
Or heard its sister call. 


‘“‘T want to make it bend this way, 
And watch me at my book ; 
But if I read, or work, or play, 
If I am sad, or if I’m gay, 
I cannot get a look.” 











“My Annie, dear, it seeks the source 
Of heat, and life, and light; 

Its motions you can never force, 

No hand can turn it from its course,— 
Be sure it moves aright. 


“Tt has a word for thee, my love, 
Though mute, a voice Divine; 

It bids Ge turn to One above, 

In whom we live, and breathe, and move,— 
‘Thy mother’s God and thine.” 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


A FAMILY PAPER. 


Devoted to Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love. 
No Sectarianism, No Controversy. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY, BY NaTHANIEL WILLIS. 
At No. 22 School Street, Boston. 
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Postage on the Companion is now but 

Five cents a year, within 50 miles of Boston— 
10 cents within 300—15 cents within 1000— 
20 cents within 2000—25 cents within 4000. 
Over 4000 miles 30 cents. 
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